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will soon go to his rest.") These, I believe, are the
well-springs of the feelings which inspire Ariel's
beautiful song.

The poet wrote his moving epilogue with deep
emotion. It has the sad ring of farewell, and
coupled with his longing for peace and gentle
renunciation there is every mortal's melancholy,
a knowledge of the last solitude before the end.
The reconciliation with the father is consummated.
Death is no longer terrible. . . . " I do not come
to punish."

The echo of Hamlet's thoughts haunts the poet's
own epitaph, as he blesses those who let his bones
rest and curses those who stir his dust. As the
obsessions of the Dane imply, Shakespeare's un-
conscious desires once pursued the hated object
even beyond the grave. The epitaph he is supposed
to have chosen for his own body seems to be
prompted by an unconscious fear of retaliation:

Good frend, for Jesus sake forebear
To digg the dust encloased here
Bleste be the man that spares thes stones,
And curst be he that moves my bones.

When we compare Hamlet's reflections with the
phantasies of our obsessional neurotic we detect
a similar structure of the psychic pattern of the
two. The obsessional pursuit of an imaginative
train which characterizes Hamlet is also mani-
fested repeatedly in the sick woman's brooding.
It does not seem important whether the mind
follows the path of things forward or backward.
Let us compare the logical path which leadis from
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